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here a few years ago, the gentleman appointed asked for a
grant for the furnishing of his reception-room, but was
refused, on the ground that his only guests would be " a
few old sea captains " ; to this day his successors are
required to make an annual return of the British shipping
that has discharged cargo here, though nothing except a
" keleg " (the local type of raft, of which we shall hear
more) ever comes within three hundred miles of the place !
Mosul boasts one vice that is at least unusual in the land,
for it is a smoky town- A pall hangs over much of the city,
from the kilns where the local marble is burnt into lime.
Nearly the whole city is built in what is known as je$$
construction. This is a primitive type of building, the
walls of all houses being formed with rough blocks of stone,
" balled " in lime cement, and so put together. The roof is
domed in the same way, but to save material the spandrils
are usually filled in with large earthenware pots, which may
or may not stand the weight put upon them. As a style,
it is deceptive, for it looks solid, enduring, and weather-
proof, and yet is none of the three: a house built in it
seldom stands for eighty years, the thrust of the dome
normally bringing the walls down by the end of that period.
The construction, which cracks freely, has a way of
absorbing much of the rain that falls upon it, so that a house
is seldom really dry in winter ; and the cement has a de-
lightful trick (which is appreciated during a Mosul summer)
of storing up heat during the day and gradually releasing
it during the night.
The town is composed, like most Oriental cities, of a maze
of winding featureless lanes, all of the same white cement,
and rarely of a width that forbids a cat to jump across from
one roof to the opposite; they are innocent of lamps, or
rather were so till the late Nazim Pasha (then Vali of
Baghdad, and superintendent of this province also) visited
the place; when paraffin lamps were put up in his honour,
and now stand unlighted on their brackets. The- pave-
ment is of large cobble-stones, worn smooth by many
generations of slippers and bare feet; and the whole town
is, of course, innocent of drains. Hence, in the rainy season